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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Studies in Greek Thought. Essays Selected from the Papers of the Late 
Lewis R. Packard, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College, vi, 
182 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1886. 

The interest attaching to this little book is chiefly personal ; for of the essays 
here issued, the two more important have already appeared in print, and the 
remainder are of value as specimens of the finished work of an eminent college 
lecturer rather than as distinct contributions to science. The readers of this 
Journal (Vol. V, p. 403) have already gained some glimpses of the brave and 
pathetic life of Professor Packard, who, struggling against the fearful odds 
of failing health, ever remained faithful to a singularly high ideal of duty and 
of scholarship. The essays in this book will serve to illustrate certain traits 
in his scholarship which it is well for American scholars to lay to heart: a 
severe literary taste and style, a certain analytic acumen in the study of litera- 
ture as well as of language, and a mental habit of directness, precision, and 
simplicity, with no pomp of erudition. 

The subjects treated are : The Morality and Religion of the Greeks (Presi- 
dent's Address at the Cleveland meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, 1 881 ; afterwards privately printed) ; Plato's Arguments in the Phaedo 
for the Immortality of the Soul, and Plato's System of Education in the 
Republic, two lectures which formed part of a course prepared for college 
classes ; the Oedipus Rex of Sophokles, a lecture in Sanders Theatre, at 
Cambridge, before the Harvard Philological Society, in 1882; summaries of 
the Oedipus at Kolonos and of the Antigone of Sophokles, written in Athens 
during the author's last winter of feverish weakness and suffering (1S33-4), and 
The Beginning of a Written Literature in Greece. 

The first essay appeared before the issue of Leopold Schmidt's great and 
indispensable work upon the same subject, which in many respects meets the 
■want of detailed treatment often expressed by Professor Packard. While 
^it is hardly more than a sketch, it is a sketch from a master's hand, and it 
indicates more than once — especially in its emphasis of the historical method of 
research and of the proethnic elements of Greek culture — a more satisfactory 
point of view than that of Schmidt. As, perhaps, the most perfected, and at 
■ the' same time the most typical, piece of literary work left by its author, it 
deserves more than casual mention. For those who may not have access to the 
essay in its printed form, an outline of the course of thought followed in it is 
here offered. 

After discussing and discarding several theories of the basis of the moral 
ideas of the Greeks — viz. that they sprung from the Olympian theology, from 
the mysteries, from the teachings of the philosophers, from the worship of the 
dead — the author draws the inference that the morality of the Greeks was 
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inherited from that of their Aryan ancestors, which was based upon their relig- 
ion. What this early morality was it is almost impossible to ascertain : we 
can only trace it in its subsequent historical development, with the materials 
at our command. These materials are : First, monumental records ; second, 
customs and institutions; third, recorded incidents of private life ; and, fourth, 
which are of least importance, the deliberate expressions of moral and relig- 
ious feeling by poets and philosophers. There was in most respects a distinct 
progress in morals from the Homeric to the Periklean age : for example, in 
regard to the position of orphans, the treatment of homicide, and of the slave 
(as already noted by Grote). There was also evident progress in respect to the 
laws of property and of inheritance, and in commercial honesty, where we are 
inclined unjustly to depreciate the Greeks, and in genuine courage: all of 
which show a development of social relations, and an increased sense of 
society as having claims on the individual recognized by him as duties. There 
was a decline in morals, however, in two particulars at least, viz. the change in 
the position of woman in the family, and the change in the forms of slavery. 
The progress was occasioned proximately, we may believe, by the gnomes of 
the wise men, the responses of the oracles, the elevated utterances of poets, 
the general advance in the arts of life, the establishment of law, great histori- 
cal events, like the Persian wars, exciting deep feeling and bringing forth 
shining examples of heroism. Back of it all was that native and inexplicable 
capacity of the Greeks for progress — their instinctive sense for proportion and 
moderation, their love of freedom, their clear-headedness, their power of reason- 
ing on abstract principles — which guided them between a rigid caste system, 
of which there are traces in their culture, and a rude barbarian license. How 
good was the result ? In many respects not only the theories but also the con- 
dition of morals among the Greeks were not different from those of our own 
time. Thus truth, family affection, courage, patriotism, temperance, justice, 
reverence, were praised and the correlative vices condemned. In some respects 
there is a difference : in bodily purity the best standard of the Greeks was 
low ; revenge is a duty until we come to Plato, who first gives us hints of a 
nobler conception ; the passive virtues are ignored, such as meekness, and 
gentleness ; charity in the form of benevolence was practised, but not incul- 
cated as a duty, unless it is to be recognized in the sacredness of the sup- 
pliant. The morality was that of a self-regarding system, and built up on the 
idea of fitness rather than of right. The relation of the morality of the 
Greeks to their religion is a problem not yet solved : we cannot assert, on the 
one hand, that there was a complete divorce between ethics and religion, nor, 
on the other, that religion was purified only with the progress of ethical con- 
ceptions. The influence of religion on morality may be observed in the power 
of oaths, in the views upon suicide, to a certain extent in the conception of 
v/3pig; many duties are emphasized by appeals to the god whose titles, fewof, 
Uerr/aioc, epneioc, show his direct relation to human duty. It would seem, 
however, that the conception of religion as a distinct motive-power available 
as a sanction of moral duty was not yet fully formed and developed in the 
consciousness of the mass of men. 

There are reasons why it is difficult to frame a clear conception and precise 
description of the religion of the Greeks. It had no standard, no creed, no 
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accepted head to control and co-ordinate local varieties ; it was hospitable to 
novelties and was composite in character. Its inherited mythology it retained 
in some of its features, modifying their interpretation, expanding and enrich- 
ing. It embraced " most widely divergent views and dispositions towards the 
gods, including in one fold the stern, devout Puritanism of Aeschylos and the 
scoffing, obscene Puritanism of Aristophanes." Even in the same mind |it 
allowed the co-existence of different conceptions of the supreme divinity (the 
Zeus of the Agamemnon and of the Prometheus of Aeschylos). The historical 
method of inquiry should precede the comparative in the study of the religion 
of the Greeks. Enough of resemblances exist between the earliest religious 
system of the Vedas (as described by Barth) and that of the Homeric poems, 
in spite of great differences, to warrant the belief that the two had a common 
origin. The details of the form of religion — worship of the powers of Nature — 
brought by the Greek settlers into Greek lands, we have no means of knowing. 
We may, however, infer (Herodotos, II 52) that the ancestors of the Greeks, 
like the singers of the Vedic hymns, had no representations of their gods and 
even a less elaborate mythology than the Vedic. In the lapse of time new 
divinities are introduced (Dionysos), sometimes, however, adopted under old 
names and blended with old Indo-European conceptions, thus producing a 
syncretism puzzling to the student of Greek mythology (the Semitic goddess 
whom at different points along the lines of trade the Greeks adopted under 
several different names, as Aphrodite, Hera, Artemis and perhaps Athene); 
human feelings and functions, social principles and abstract qualities, begin 
to be personified. This multiplication of deities was due not wholly to a 
mysterious impulse towards polytheism, but in large measure to the early 
separation into small communities and the subsequent combination into 
larger aggregates. The anthropomorphizing tendency in mythology, which 
exists among all people, only in different degree, was due to the influence of 
the poet, and to the vivid defining imagination of the race, subsequently pow- 
erfully seconded by the plastic and pictorial arts. This tendency showed 
itself in life, and developed a feeling of comradeship with the gods; it pro- 
duced a tone of simple gladness, a sort of consecration of physical and social 
happiness, which may have weakened the moral influence of religion in some 
directions, but must have strengthened it in others. " The book of Genesis 
tells us that man was made in the image of God. Aristotle supplies the coun- 
terpart to this by his observation that the. Greeks made their gods in their own 
image" (Pol. I, 2, p. 1152*). It would follow that as the character of the 
people improved, their conception of the gods would become correspondingly 
elevated. The most prominent agents in this upward movement, or the 
embodiment of the spirit that caused it, seem to have been the Delphic oracle 
and the tragic poets of Athens. From the belief in Apollo — which has not 
yet received the study it deserves — not simply as the revealer of the will of 
Zeus, but as the agent of purification to the soul, seems to have grown up a 
strong faith in the power of the god to bring about an atonement, a reconcilia- 
tion between the sinner and the divine wrath against sin. This faith marks 
the highest point of practical religion reached by the Greeks. Zeus, however, 
remains to the end the supreme god of Greek religion. With the decline of 
national life, religion suffered, though there are indications that it exercised its 
sway for several centuries with undiminished pomp of observance. 
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Our survey of their morality and religion shows us that the religion of the 
Greeks was not a worship of beauty, nor a worship of Nature, nor the display 
of human nature unclothed and unabashed, acting itself out in the joyous 
innocency of infancy. For " all through the literature of Greece is felt the 
sterner strain that distinguishes the man from the child — a sense of duty and 
of responsibility for the discharge of duty — appearing in Homer, rising to its 
highest expression in Aeschylos, not wholly lost in Aristophanes, translated 
into the love of the supreme idea by Plato, and formulated with mathematical 
precision by Aristotle." Nor, finally, do we find in Greek myths profound 
truths disguised as fables. The motive-cause at the bottom of the phenome- 
non of religion is the need of man for an object of worship — a primal need, 
since we cannot tell whence it arises, whether from fear or from wonder or 
from a sense of sin or from a feeling of material dependence (irdvref de deav 
XirkovB 1 avdpuTToi). This impulse to worship seems to have produced in the 
minds of the ancestors of the Greeks a threefold result — worship of the powers 
and forms of Nature, a worship of fire, and possibly a worship of the dead. 
This inheritance was brought to Europe, and in time became localized, 
humanized, and systematized. It was also enlarged on Greek soil by the 
adoption of new deities, both native and foreign. The Greeks were ever ready 
to see a divine agency all about them ; their conceptions, though clear and 
clean-cut in some respects, were in others vague and elastic ; they had a 
theory of the close association of gods and men. All along from the begin- 
ning their conception of these divine beings was just enough above the moral 
standard of the average man to exert some control upon him and through him 
upon the community. Thus we see how the religion of the Greeks was 
elevated by the improvement of the moral character of the people, and how 
at the same time it helped elevate the character of the people. The apparent 
consecration of vice in the worship of Dionysos and Aphrodite needs no 
explanation here. Both of these cults were apparently introduced from for- 
eign lands ; and in the case of both there is evidence of a time when sobriety 
and chastity were required of the worshippers. The gross indulgences which 
became associated with them were not the legitimate product of a distorted 
idea of religion, but the abuse of a natural and right idea. On the whole, the 
religion of the Greeks, though when compared with some others, Christianity 
and even Mahometanism and Buddhism, it appears wavering in its conception of 
a divine nature and feeble in direct moral influence, was yet worthy of the name 
of religion ; that is, it was a system of belief as to the relation of man to the 
divine being which influenced him in his conduct towards reverence, integrity, 
temperance, and good-will to his fellow-men. 

The last essay, on The Beginning of a Written Literature in Greece (Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, Vol. XI, 1880), is a review 
of Professor F. A. Paley's article on the same subject in Eraser's Magazine for 
March, 1880. Professor Packard clearly shows, by detailed criticism, that 
Paley's position (that the use of writing to multiply copies of books cannot be 
proved to have been common in Greece before 400 B. C.) is untenable, and he 
gives reasons for believing that the use of writing was familiar before 400 B. C, 
and cites frequent references to books occurring between 425 B. C. and 400 
B. C. Several passages are quoted and interpreted, bearing out this view, some 
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of which imply the collection of a library and the exportation of books. The 
passages are: Pindar, Ol. XI I f. ; Aeschylos, Supp. 946 f.; Herodotos, I 123, 
125, 11142,123, 128, V 58, VI 55, VIII 133, IX 81; Aristophanes, Frogs, 52 ff., 
943, 1113 f. ; Thukydides, I 23, 97 ; Kratinos (Pollux, VII 210); Eupolis (ib. 
IX 47) ; Plato Com. (ib. VII 210). From Xenophon and Plato were selected 
several passages to show how very common books must have been before 400 
B. C, or at least before 360 B. C, and on how many subjects they were com- 
posed — viz. Xenophon, Mem. I 6, 14, IV 2, 1-10, Anab. VII 5, 14; Plato, Apol. 
26 D, Phaed. 97 C, 98 B, Symp. 117 B, Gorg. 462 B, 518 B (Mithaikos, author 
of the " Handbook of Sicilian Cookery"), Protag. 325 E, Phaedr. 228 D, 230 D, 
273 A (the phrase n-Eirar^/cdf riva, ' to be familiar with an author,' found also in 
Aristophanes, Birds, 471 ; B.C. 415), 276 C, Theaet. 152 A, 162 A, 166 C, Soph. 
232 D, Polit. 293 A, Parmen. 12S D. 

While here and there in the course of the book exception might be taken to 
certain statements, and modifications might be suggested, 1 every one will 
admit that in the main the positions assumed are sound, and that they are 
defended alike with logic and with learning. The thoughtfulness and scholarly 
suggestiveness of the essays here selected for especial mention are matched by 
like features in the other essays of this collection, which show, besides, the art 
of appropriateness to the occasions that called them forth. This book is a fit 
memorial of its author. It is to be hoped that among his papers there may yet 
remain material for a second volume, or at least for an enlarged new edition 
of the present volume. 

J. H. Wright. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia. (Semitic Series.) Vol. I, Part II. The Book of the 
Bee. Edited by E. A. Wallis Budge, A. M. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 1886. 

" The Book of the Bee " is a work of whose existence nearly every student 
of Syriac has heard something, but only those who have access to the manu- 
scripts in European libraries have really known anything but its name, its 
author, and a few extracts. It is at last published by the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford, in the Semitic Series (as Vol. I, Part II) of the "Anecdota Oxoniensia," 
and edited, with an English translation, by Ernest A. Wallis Budge, A.M., 
of the British Museum. The Syriac text, as its date reads, was printed in 1885, 
but the whole book was published in 1886. The work is well edited, and well 

1 For example : on the strength of evidence from the grave-monuments of Peloponnesus 
and of Attica lately made available, the word "possibly" should be erased from the statement 
that the primal impulse to worship produced, among the ancestors of the Greeks, "possibly a 
worship of the dead" ( p. 35). This worship, of which these monuments are the record, could 
hardly have sprung up on the soil of Greece. The remark that " Thukydides ... is not men- 
tioned, I believe, by any writer whose works we have, earlier than Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos" (p. 162) might convey a false impression. The historian is certainly mentioned not 
only by Roman writers earlier than Dionysius (as Cicero), but also by Greek writers of a still 
earlier date — at least in quotations and citations preserved to us in the later literature. Thus 
in Marcellinus's life of Thucydides there are references to statements about Thucydides made 
by Timaeus, Philochorus, Polemon (fl. B. C. 300-200), and others. The account of the relation 
of Demosthenes to Thucydides, though given only in late writers, has also the weight of much 
earlier evidence (0oi»Ki>5i'5ov sSjAtor^s, Dion. Hal., de Thuc. ind. 53, p. 944 ; ra tov &ovkv8L1>ov 
. . . 7rapa tou Arjixoadtvovs . . . OKTaxis ineTaveypa/ijUeVa, Lucian, adv. ind. 4, 102). 



